Oswald reportedly tried 
to deal with Soviets 
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WASHINGTON — In late September, 
1963— eight weeks before the assassina- 
tion of President John F. Kennedy — Lee 
Harvey Oswald telephoned the Soviet 
Embassy in Mexico City and tried to 
make a deal. 

In exchange for unspecified informa- 
tion, he wanted a free trip to the Soviet 
Union. 

This conversation was intercepted and 
recorded by the Central Intelligence 
Agency at the time. But it was not then 
turned over to the FBI, which has 
responsibility for investigating possible 
spies, and it was not later turned over to 
the Warren Commission during its inves- 
tigation of the assassination. 

THE EXISTENCE of the CIA tele- 
phone intercept of Oswald’s conversation 
in Mexico City and the contents of the 
still-secret transcript have been verified 
by the Washington Post. The Washington 
Post has also verified that the CIA failed 
to turn over the complete transcript to 
either the FBI or the Warreri Commis- 
sion. 

Instead, the CIA gave the FBI in 
October, 1963, only a brief report saying 
Oswald had made contact with the 
Soviets. It gave the Warren Commission 
a transcript of the taped conversation 
but for unexplained reasons failed to 
include in the transcript Oswald’s offer 
of information and his suggestion that 
the Soviets would want to pay his way to 
the Soviet Union. 

The Washington Post has also deter- 
mined that the CIA, for unexplained 
reasons, told the Warren Commission 
that it learned of most of Oswald’s 
activities in Mexico City only after the 
assassination. The fact is, however, that 
the CIA monitored and tape-recorded his 
conversations with both the Soviet and 
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Cuban embassies in Mexico City in the 
fall of 1963, before Kennedy’s death. 

It was the CIA’s belief that the two 
embassies were heavily into the spy 
business and that, specifically, they were 
operational bases for intelligence activi- 
ties directed at the United States. 

SO, WITH the full cooperation of the 
Mexican government, CIA wiretaps were 
installed on telephone lines going into 
both embassies. 

The CIA was especially interested in 
U.S. citizens who made contact with the 
embassies. 

So, when Oswald showed up in Mexico 
City in late September and telephoned 
the Soviet embassy, his conversation was 
picked up from the wiretap. A transcript 
was made and circulated in the CIA 
offices in the American embassy in 
Continued on Page 21A 
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Mexico City..; 

The station chief, at that time, was the 
late Winston M. Scott, who personally 
reviewed' all transcripts from Wiretaps 
on Soviet-bloc installations. 

The Oswald transcript, according to a 
CIA translator who worked with Scott, 
aroused a lot of interest. 

“They usually picked up the tran- 
scripts the next day,” he said. “This 
they wanted right away.” 

WHAT THAT transcript contained is a 
matter of some dispute, and the CIA says 
it routinely destroyed the tape before the 
assassination. But some people who saw 
the transcript or heard the tape before 
the assassination recall that Oswald was 
trying to make a deal. 

One of them is David A. Phillips, a 
former CIA officer, who now heads the 
Association of Retired Intelligence Offi- 
cers and is a leading defender of CIA 
activities. Phillips was stationed in Mexi- 
co City at the time. 

The transcript revealed, Phillips re- 
called, that Oswald told the Soviet 
embassy: “I have information you would 
be interested in, and I know you can pay 
my way (to the Soviet Union).” 

The stenographer who typed up the 
transcript and the translator who pre- 
pared it had a similar recollection. 

“He said he had some information to 
tell them,” the typist said in an inter- 
view in Mexico. “His main concern was 
getting to one of the two countries (the 
Soviet Union or Cuba) and he wanted 
them to pay for it. He said he had to 
meet them.” 

THE WARREN Commission later con- 
cluded that the Soviets and Cubans were 
not much impressed by Oswald. This 
view is supported by Syliva Duran, a 
Mexican citizen who worked in the 
Cuban embassy at the time of Oswald’s 
visit. She talked to Oswald on Sept. 27, 
1963, and recalls the meeting in some 
detail. 

In a joint interview in Mexico City with 
this reporter and Washington Post spe- 
cial correspondent Marlise Simons, Miss 
Duran said Oswald told her that he 
wanted to travel to Cuba and the Soviet 
Union and displayed documents to show 
he was a “friend” of the Cuban revolu- 
tion. Among other things, he claimed to 
be a member of the American Commu- 
nist Party. 

Miss Duran said she informed Oswald 
that in order to travel to the Soviet Union 
he would have to get permission from 
the Soviets. Oswald went off and re- 
turned later in the day to inform Miss 
Duran that he had obtained the neces- 
sary permission. Miss Duran said she 
called the Soviet Embassy , and was told 
Oswald’s application for a visa Would 
take three to four months to process. 
Informed of this, Miss Duran said. 



Oswald “got really angry and red. He 
was gesticulating,” Miss Duran said she 
had to call for help from the Cuban 
consul who got into a shouting match 
with Oswald and told him to get out. 
Miss Duran said she never saw him 
again. 

However, Miss Duran’s story covered 
only the first day of Oswald’s five-day 
stay in Mexico City. Oswald later re- 
ferred in a letter to “meetings” he had 
in the Soviet Embassy. 

HOW interested the CIA was in Os- 
wald’s dealings with the two embassies 
is uncertain. 

The translator and typist who handled 
the transcript of the intercepted conver- 
sation recalled that the level of interest 
was high. But the CIA’s own actions lead 
to a different conclusion.. 

The agency waited until Oct: 10, 1963, 
to notify the FBI of Oswald’s activities. 
And its teletyped report made no men- 
tion of Oswald’s offer of information in 
exchange for a free trip to the Soviet 
Union or of his attmepts to travel to 
Cuba and the Soviet Union. “On Oct. 1, 
1963,” the teletype message said, “a 
reliable and sensitive source in Mexico 
reported that an American male, who 
identified himself as Lee Oswald, con- 
tacted the Soviet Embassy in Mexico 
City inquiring whether the embassy had 
received any news concerning a tele- 
gram which had been sent to W ashin g, 
ton.” 

That was strictly a routine handling of 
the matter, and similar to the standard 
reports made to the FBI at that time on 
other contacts with the Communists by 
American citizens in Mexico. 

Even after Kennedy’s assassination, 
the CIA failed to turn over to the Warren 
Commission the full transcript of the 
telephone intercept it had made in 
Mexico City. Oswald’s offer of informa- 
tion to the Soviets in exchange for 
passage Was omitted from the transcript, 
and the CIA claimed it did not know of 
most of Oswald’s activities in Mexico 
City until after the assassination. 




